CHAPTEE Y.

THE  DISCOVEBY  OF SANSK1UT.
Imperfect Classification.

AS collections, the works of Hervas, of the Empress
Catharine, and of Adelung were highly Import-
ant ; though such is the progress made in the science
of language during the last fifty years, that few people
would now consult them. The principle of classifica-
tion which is followed in these works can hardly claim
to be called scientific. Languages are arranged geo-
graphically, as the languages of Europe, Asia, Africa,
America, and Polynesia, though, at the same time,
natural affinities are admitted which would unite
dialects spoken at a distance of 208 degrees. Lan-
guages seemed to float about like islands on the ocean,
of human speech; they did not shoot together to form
themselves into larger continents. This is a most
critical period in the history of every science, and if it
had not been for a happy accident, which, like an
electric spark, caused the floating elements to crystal-
lise into regular forms, it is more than doubtful
whether the long list of languages and dialects,
enumerated and described in the works of Hervas
and Adelung, could long have sustained the interest,
of the student of languages. This electric spark was
the discovery of Sanskrit, the ancic3rit language of the
Hindus.